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and priest, from obsolete marriage laws, sexual and other " inhibi-
tions " which prevent the natural man from living the life of nature.
They see themselves in a new world from which prigs and pedants
are excluded, and in which physical energy is released with the
encouragement of their rulers for the satisfaction of the dominant urge,
against Jews, Communists, " bourgeois," or other objects of animosity
as the case may be. To millions of young men in Russia, Germany
and Italy their respective revolutions have appealed as a new freedom,
breaking the crusted customs of the old world and bringing new
opportunities of self-expression and self-determination. Licence to ,
youth, and encouragement to it to vent all youthful ardour in the
. service of a new way of life, have been common characteristics of all
the European dictatorships, and their permanence seems to depend
not a little on keeping youth at white heat. It is the old and elderly
and not the young who feel the heavy hand of the Totalitarian states.
It is a commonplace of history that great wars are followed by an
aftermath of violence in conduct and in thought and this, too, was
characteristic of the years that followed the war. The methods of
war were transferred to domestic politics; wartime regulations were
prolonged in peace. Prime Ministers governed with little regard to
Cabinets, a group of statesmen constituted themselves a " supreme
Council" and distributed " mandates " over large parts of the earth
with little regard to the problems which would face their successors
when the former enemies recovered. Extreme and doctrinaire
politics infected political parties, leading to the forcible suppression of
those who questioned their infallibility, in place of the conversion by
suasion and argument on which all Parliamentary systems depend.
Moderation fell into contempt; tolerance ceased to be a virtue ; those
who prevailed proclaimed that there was no room for any theory
but their own in the States that they ruled.
Great Britain resisted these tendencies more successfully than most
European States. Her suspicion of theories and theorists, her dislike of
pushing logic to logical conclusions, her native good humour and her
habit of living and letting live have here stood her in good stead. The
whole nation declined the logical conclusions of the General Strike
when once they stood revealed. It was ready for plans and experi-
ments and gave the many planners a respectful attention, but, with its
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